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TUESDAY,  JANUAJftY  27,  1820. 

UNrcEO  States  Senate, 
CoMMrmsB  OK  Imbogration, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pur^>uant  to  the  call  of  the  chainnaii,  in  com- 
mittee room,  capitol,  Senator  LeBaron  B.  Colt,  presiding. 

Present  of  the  connnittee:  Senators  Colt  (chairman),  Steriing, 

King,  Harris,  Phehin,  and  llari  ison. 
Present  also:  Senator  Sheppard. 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  Senate  joint 
resohition  66,  which  is  here  printed  in  full  as  follows: 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  (S.  J.  Res.  66)  Suspending  temporarily  the  operation  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  immigrati<m  act  reUt&MST  to.  alien  cmttact  laborers  and  iUitmitt 
alibis. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States 
of  AmeHca  in  Congress  assembled,  Thnt  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  5,  1917,  entitled  **An  act  to 
reguhite  the  iinniigratiou  of  aliens  to,  and  the  residence  of  aliens  in,  the 
United  States,"  relating  to  tl^e  assessmmt  of  head  tax  on  aliens  ent^ing  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  said  act,  excluding  from 
the  United  States  aliens  who  are  contract  laborers  or  aliens  who  are  illiterate, 
is  hei-eby  suspende<l  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  and  after  October  1, 
1019,  in  "so  far  as  said  provisions  affect  the  entry  to  the  United  States  of 
laborers  who  are  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  who  are  coming  to 
the  United  States  to  aigage  in  agricnltnral  pursuits. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Sheppard,  you  may  proceed. 
Senator  Sheppard.  Mr.  Koberts  will  speak  first,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  FRED  ROBERTS,  PRESIDENT  SOTJTH  TEXAS 
COTTON  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  conmiittee,  at 
home  I  am  a  farmer,  and  beinir  a  farmer  I  know  the  needs  of  Texas. 
I  represent  myself  here  and  also  represent  the  South  Texas  Cotton 
Growers'  Association.   I  am  president  of  that  association. 

We  are  short  of  lal^or.  The  real  fact  is  we  have  not  any  labor. 
Modern  machinery  has  developed  very  rapidly  and  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  one  man  to  cultivate  a  jrreat  deal  of  land,  but  there  has  been 
no  development  along  the  line  of  picking  and  chopping  cotton.  We 
pick  cotton  like  we  did  a  hundred  years  ago  and  we  chop  cotton  like 
we  did  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  exception  that  in  picking  cot- 
ton we  put  it  into  a  sack  now  where  Ave  used  to  put  it  into  a  basket. 
The  greater  part  of  Texas,  or  perhaps  all  that  country  west  of  the 
Colorado  and  south,  has  always  been  and  is  to-day  dependent  upon 
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Mexican  labor.  We  ha\c'  ulwavs  had  free  access  to  the  Mexicans  on 
the  other  side  of  the  border,  and  we  have  always  been  going  there 
for  onr  labor.  We  have  built  up  the  institntion  of  cotton  growing 
there,  and  niillions  and  millions  of  dollars  have  come  into  that 
country  and  developed  it  on  the  proposition  of  the  labor  at  our  door. 
We  have  never  had  any  labor  in  that  country  except  as  it  has  been 
brought  in  from  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

As  the  vears  have  o()ne  by  it  has  become  more  and  more  necessary 
for  us  to  go  across  the  border  for  our  labor  Ijecause  of  the  increased 
facilities  for  farmins:.  Take  my  own  case,  for  example.  1  have  850 
acres  in  cultivation.'  I  prepare  that  soil  and  plant  it  and  do  the 
plowing  with  eight  men,  running  two-row  planters  and  two-row  cul- 
tivators and  modern  farm  machinery.  So  you  see  the  result  of  the 
development  in  modern  machineiy  has  been  to  broaden  put  and  take 

in  more  and  do  more  work. 

But  when  it  comes  to  chopping  cotton  and  picknio-  cotton  it  takes 
as  many  laborers  as  it  ever  took.  So  when  this  soil  is  prepared  and 
the  cotton  is  planted  and  it  comes  time  to  choi^  the  cotton— i:)erh a ]^s 
some  of  you  gentlemen  may  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  chop- 
ping cotton.  The  cotton  is  planted  by  a  drill  in  a  3-foot  or  3^-foot 
row  and  when  the  cotton  gets  as  tall  as  that  lead  pencil  we  have  to 
go  in  there  and  chop  that  out.  It  will  take  from  60  to  100  hands  on 
this  particular  place  to  chop  the  cotton.  When  the  cotton  crop  has 
been  matured  it  will  take  anywhere  from  150  to  200  Mexicans  to 
gather  the  cotton  crop  off  of  the  ground  that  I  am  talking  to  you 
about — on  that  many  acres. 

Now,  if  we  are  cut  off  from  the  border  there  is  not  any  other  place 
that  we  can  go  to  get  a  single  human  being  who  will  and  can  pick 
cotton.  The  returned  soldier  will  not  do  it,  because  he  did  not  pick 
cotton  before  he  went  away;  he  has  merely  come  home  to  fill  the 
notch  that  was  left  when  he  went  to  -war.  The  negro  will  not  do  it 
any  longer,  because  he  has  what  he  considers  a  better  job  in  the 
North  or  East,  where  he  can  go  to  the  factory  di^rict. 

So  if  the  agricultural  interests  of  our  country  are  to  be  continued, 
if  the  homes  are  to  be  kept  up  and  taxes  and  interest  are  to  be  paid 
on  the  investment  and  on  the  war  debt  that  was  created  to  wage  this 
war — ^if  we  are  to  do  our  part  we  must  have  Jaboters. 

And  we  want  the  Mexican  laborer,  because  we  are  used  to  him. 
We  know  the  Mexican  and  he  knows  us.  We  are  not  afraid  of  him. 
There  never  was  a  more  docile  animal  in  the  world  than  the  Mexican. 
There  are  some  mean  Mexicans,  to  be  sure,  but  we  are  not  afraid  of 
them.  We  want  that  Mexican  to  come  over  and  do  our  work  beeanse 
he  understands  us  and  we  understand  him. 

It  is  not  any  longer  a  question  of  price.  We  are  willing  to  pay 
the  ijri<  e  if  we  can  get  the  labor,  but  we  can  not  get  laborers  at  any 
price.  I  he  case  I  have  stated  to  you  relative  to  myself  applies  to 
my  neighbors  and  that  entire  country. 

At  the  hearin<r  vesterday  before  the  House  committee  they  quoted 
statistics  to  show  that.  I  believe,  20,000  Mexicans  had  been  brought 
in.  TAventv  thousand  Mexicans  will  not  do  us  any  good;  we  will 
need  200,000  in  the  South  and  West  Those  figures  are  not  correct. 
There  are  more  Mexicans  in  this  country  that  belong  in  Mexico 
tlian  20.000.   There  must  be  250.000  that  belong  in  Mexico ;  and  when 
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you  pass  this  law  and  let  it  go  into  ett'ect  that  no  more  Mexicans  shall 
come  into  this  country  unless  each  one  can  pay  his  $8  and  read  and 
write,  that  will  exclude  90  per  cent  of  them.  None  of  them  have  the 
$8;  because  if  they  had  the  $8,  what  in  the  world  would  they  want  to 
( ome  to  the  United  States  for  when  $1  in  Mexico  will  carry  further 
than  $10  in  tlie  United  states,  and  that  is  his  home. 

So.  then,  what  will  be  the  result?^  Here  are  Mexican  citizens  in 
the  United  States  picking  cotton  and  doing  our  work.  They  are 
going  to  go  home  some  time;  and  they  will  not  go  across  the  bridge, 
either.  They  will  swim  the  river,  and  when  they  get  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dividing  line  they  can  not  get  back. 

Heretofore  and  up  to  the  present  time,  instead  of  20  per  cent  re- 
maining in  tiiis  country  when  they  get  through  the  work,  98  per  cent 
of  th«n  have  gone  back.  They  practically  all  go  back.  That  is 
why  we  are  so  anxious  as  to  this  thing,  because  we  know  that  the 
year  is  c(»ning  to  a  close  in  tiliose  vast  cottcm  fields  in  west  Texas 
and  noi-th  Texas;  and  whm  tiie  cotton  has  been  picked  those  fel- 
lows are  going  to  go  home,  and  you  can  not  keep  them  on  this  side 
unless  you  put  them  in  jail.  Of  course,  a  few  of  them  will  stay— 
a  few  stay  each  year— but  what  I  want  you  to  understand,  gentlemen, 
is  that  the  great  majority  will  go  back.  Tliey  do  go  back;  they  have 
always  gone  back ;  and  once  back,  they  can  not  get  across  again. 

The  head  tax  would  not  be  so  bad  if  we  were  allowed  to  pay 
it  on  this  side,  but  we  are  not  And  we  can  not  go  on  the  other  side 
beca-use  when  you  go  <m  the  other  side  you  run  into  trouble  with  th» 
A^Iexican  authorities.  The  Mexican  Government  grants  concessions 
to  certain  individuals  over  there,  and  those  men  have  the  right  to 
go  in  the  interior,  and  do  go  into  the  interior,  and  Imng  in  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  Mexicans  to  the  bord^  at  Laredo,  BrownsviUe,  El 
Paso,  and  other  places;  and  if  you  go  over  there  and  try  to  make  any 
kind  of  anangement  with  those  people,  evMi  if  you  were  allowed  to 
pay  the  head  tax,  the  Mexican  authorities  would  put  you  in  jail,  be- 
cause they  have  given  the  concession  to  this  man. 

Senator  Harrison.  When  did  these  Mexicans  come  into  this  coun- 

tv\.  Judge?  .  _^  . 

Mr.  RouKKTs.  About  the  1st  of  June  or  the  15th  of  May;  that  is, 
in  south  Texas,  when  we  begin  to  need  cot*on  choppers. 

Senator  Harrison.  But  you  were  speaking  of  some  that  are  about 
to  leave  now.    When  did  they  ccMne  ovw  here? 

Ml.  lioBEHTs.  Thev  came  last  summer. 

Senator  Harhisox".  How  did  they  come  over  here?  Did  they  pay 
the  tax  and  come  in  under  the  requirements  of  this  act  of  Congress 

of  1917? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Harrison.  How  did  they  come  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Koherts.  Thev  swam  the  river. 

Senator  Hakkisox.  Then  they  came  in,  and  violated  the  law  by 

coming  in? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Let  me  say.  Senator  Harrison,  that  the  law 
had  been  suspended  on  account  of  the  war  emergency. 
Mr.  Roberts.  Yes;  the  law  had  been  suspended. 
Senator  Hakrison.  Is  the  law  suspended  now  ? 
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Senator  Sheppakd.  No:  we  have  exhausted  all  the  arguments  at 
our  couiniand  to  have  the  Department  of  Labor  suspend  the  laws 
further,  but  thev  sav  thev  can  not,  that  the  war  emergency  is  over, 
and  thev  can  not  suspend  it  longer  than  Feljruary  1  of  this  vear. 

The  CiiAiHMAX.  Did  they  suspend  the  payment  of  the  $8? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  As  well  as  the  literacy  test? 

Mr  Egberts.  Yes,  sir :  Secretary  Wilson  has,  by  Executive  order, 
suspended  the  objectionable  features  of  this  law— the  features  that 
are  objectionable  from  our  standi)oint;  that  is,  the  $8  head  tax  and 
the  literacy  test — hve  times.  A  comnuttee  came  up  here  last  sum- 
mer and  got  him  to  extend  it  from  June  'M)  to  January  1.  and  he  ab- 
solutely refused  to  extend  it  any  further,  on  the  ground  that  the  war 
is  over,  because  this  has  been  done  as  a  war  measure.  Now,  you  see, 
the  law  is  in  full  operation,  and  as  the  law  stands,  gentlemen,  we 
can  not  make  a  crop :  or  if  perchance  it  should  happen  to  be  a  dry 
season  and  we  get  through  rather  easy  in  making  the  crop,  we  can 
not  gather  it  without  the  laborers. 

Senator  Harrison.  Judge,  this  is  an  amendment  to  suspend  that 
provision  for  one  year  from  October  1, 1919  i 

JkXi*  Roberts  sii* 

Senator  Harrison.  That  wmild  be  until  October  1,  1920.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  for  the  foUowing  years. 

Senator  Sheppard,  Thev  have  devised  a  substitute  hnv  that  they 
want  to  offer  instead  of  this.  But  go  ahead  and  ans^ver  m  your 
own  way,  Mr.  Eoberts.  We  would  rather  have  this,  however,  than 
nothing. 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  When  this  bill  was  prepared,  or  introduced— I  thnik 
it  was  last  summer— it  was  the  understanding  of  tlie  conunittee,  of 
which  I  was  chairman  when  I  came  up  here,  that  possil>ly  the  Im- 
migration Committee— we  had  understood  the  Innuigration  Com- 
mittee was  going  to  report  out  the  Immigration  bilL  and  we  were 
told  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  an  amendment  to  that  law,  but 
that  possiblv  we  could  get  this  resolution  through,  and  in  the  mean- 
time this  bill  would  be  reported  and  then  we  could  find  a  means  to 
amend  that  bill,  which  we  hoped  to  do.  We  want  to  have  an  excep- 
tion made.  We  had  understood  this  bill  would^  be  an  exclusion  act 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  wanted  an  exception  to  that,  and  that 
is  the  reason  we  simply  asked  for  that  for  one  year.  However,  we 
introduced  in  the  other  committee  yesterday  a  substitute  measure. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  with  you  gentlemen  is  this :  That  that 
bill  is  m  force  now,  and  these  laborers  that  came  across  the  border 
last  year  either  under  the  contract  system,  operating  under  the  sus- 
pended clause  of  the  present  act,  or  who  swam  the  river— *hese  people 
will  go  home.  You  can  not  keep  a  Mexican  from  going  home.  He 
has  always  done  that.  You  can  go  there  and  find  old  families  that 
have  been  coming  across  that  border  for  40  years,  going  out  in  the 
interior  there  and  picking  cotton.  They  came  when  their  children 
w  ere  small,  and  those  children  have  families,  and  they  are  still  com- 
ing. They  come  very  often  to  the  same  place,  year  in  and  year  out. 
A  particular  Mexican  has  been  coming  to  my  place  now  for  10  y^irs* 

Now  ,  when  the  work  is  done  on  this  side  and  he  has  got  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  he  knows  that  when  he  gets  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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border  he  has  got  a  little  home  dow  n  there,  and  the  :Mexican  people 
have  more  reverence  for  home  and  family,  for  father  and  mother, 
than  have  the  Americans.  Of  course,  they  may  lack  in  patriotism, 
on  account  of  lack  of  understanding  of  what  Govenmient  means,  but 
I  am  talUng  about  parental  love  and  home  love. 

SenatorHART?isoN.  Do  you  not  think  that  when  the  news  sifts 
down  to  them  that  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  educate  them, 
that  will  encourage  them  to  stay  here  and  not  go  back  ? 

Mr.  BoBERTs.  I  do  not  know  lYhethar  that  would  do  much  good  or 
not :  I  rather  doubt  that. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  only  here  temporarily?  As  I  under- 
stand it,  they  are  here  only  four  or  five  months? 

Mr.  SoBBRTTS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmak.  They  come  in  June  or  July  and  go  back  in  the 
fall  or  winter? 
Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shefpard:  And  they  have  been  doing  that,  Judge,  for  40 
or  50  years,  ever  since  ^at  section  of  Texas  began  to  be  developed, 
and  it  has  been  the  main  reliawse  of  that  secticm  for  this  kind  of 
work. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  form  a  permanent  part  of  our  iKJpu- 
lation,  dothey? 

Mr.'BoBiarrs.  No ;  not  as  a  rule.  There  are  a  few  that  will  do  that. 
The  Phairman.  There  is  no  qu^tion  of  Americanization  inv<dved 
here? 

JMDr*  BoBRRTS.  No,  sir ;  they  all  go  back. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  good  people,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  are  good  people  of  their  class,  yes ;  they  are  in- 
offensive. You  can  take  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  Mexicans  out  in 
the  brush  or  camp  and  live  among  them  and  never  have  any  fear  of 
anybody  stealing  anything  you  have  or  murdering  you.  Those  peo- 
ple out  there  never  lock  a  door. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think.  Judge,  that  we  are  apt  to  be- 
come a  little  too  much  prejudiced  against  other  nations  and  races? 
Do  you  not  think  from  what  we  read  and  hear  about  Mexico— 

Mr.  Roberts.  Particularly  in  the  Fall  hearings. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  That  we  may  have  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated view  of  the  lawless  character  of  the  people?  They  are 
a  good  people,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  l^xicw  people  as  a  race :  yes,  sir.  There  are 
lawless  Mexicans  over  there  that  ought  to  be  hanged,  just  as  there 
are  lawless  Americans  here.  We  have  no  fear  of  any  trouble  of  that 
kind. 

Those  people  do  not  come  to  this  country,  gentlemen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  citizenship;  they  come  to  us  because  we  have 
dollars  that  are  worth  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  they  want  that 
money,  and  when  they  get  it  they  are  satisfied  to  go  home;  Mid  we 

want  that  labor.  .       i         .    :i  «-  x 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  plotting  against  the  United  State? 

in  anywav.  .i.     ^i.  -j 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  there  may  be  some  plotters  on  the  other  side; 

yes.  sir.  ^    t  . 

The  Chair:man.  I  say,  these  people  that  come  here  are  not  plot- 
ting against  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Roberts.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Senator  Sterling.  Have  any  of  them  that  have  come  over,  that 
you  toiow  of,  belonged  to  these  various  bands,  such  as  Villa's? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  man  at  my  place  now,  Juan 
Batista,  that  has  been  on  both  sides  of  that  revolution  two  or  three 
different  times;  he  says  he  has. 

The  Chairmax.  You  are  speaking  about  the  revolution  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir. 

The  CiiATR^rAX.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  I  am  speaking 
nbout  this  nicniu^e  of  anarchism  or  bolshevism.  That  does  not  play 
any  part  with  the  Mexicans? 

Mr.  EoBKKTs.  Xon(^  whatever:  no.  sir.  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first 
Mexican  who  knew  anything  abont  it  or  cared  anything  about  it.  ^ 

Senator  Sterling,  take,  for  exampk\  a  follower  of  Villa  in  his 
raids.  Would  yon  refxard  such  a  man  as  a  safe  man  on  this  side? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  are  all  right;  yes.  sir. 

Senator  Steretno.  They  are  all  right? 

Mr.  EoREKTs.  Of  course,  there  are  individuals — you  must  under- 
stand theie  are  individuals  followinfr  Villa  that  are  just  as  mean 
as  the  devil  Avants  them  to  be,  but  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  others  that  have  had  to  join  Villa  or  die.  They  have  no  choice. 
He  will  come  into  a  town  or  a  ranch,  ami  he  will  say,  "  Get  into 
the  ranks  or  jiet  out  there  and  be  shot." 

Senator  Sheppahd.  If  those  people  in  northern  Mexico  were  as- 
sured of  steadv  employment  in  the  cotton  fields  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  would  not  the  chances  then  be  much  smaller  for  Villa  or  any 
othei'  revolutionist? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir. 

Senatoi'  Sheppard.  In  fact,  it  would  have  a  stabiliziuf?  effect  on 
our  relations  if  this  custoiu  that  has  prevailed  for  so  many  years 
could  be  preserved  and  that  transient  labor  have  the  privilege  of 
coming  over  and  doing  this  work  of  clearing  the  fields  and  picking 

the  cotton? 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  are  absolutely  correct. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  law  now  that  requires  the  literacy 
test  and  the  $8  head  tax.   That  applies  generally? 
Mr.  Roberts,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Now,  you  are  asking  us  to  suspend  that  law  for 
one  year? 

IVfr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Must  you  not  show  some  excei:)tional  circumstances 
in  order  to  justify  the  suspension  of  the  law  in  that  way?  And  I 
think  you  are  trying  to  do  it. 

Mr/RoBBRTS.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  I  think  I  can.  Our  ground  for 
asking  the  suspension  of  the  $8  head  tax  is  twofold.  First  of  all, 
they  have  not  got  the  $8.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  ^jot  to  have 
the  Mexicans  in  order  to  carry  on  our  business  that  has  been  built 
up  on  that  identical  proposition.  You  take  a  territory  as  large  as  the 
Xew  England  States,  or  larger,  that  for  50  or  60  years  has  gotten 
its  labor  from  one  source,  where  the  farmers  in  the  country  have  budt 
upon  that  kind  of  labor,  and  have  always  gone  there  to  get  it;  when 
you  enact  a  law  that  will  cut  that  off,  then  you  are  destroying  an 
industry  that  has  billions  in  it,  not  millions;  and  if  that  law  stands 
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and  you  put  a  guard  on  the  river  or  along  the  honWr  so  tluit  they' 
can  not  get  across,  then  vou  ;ire  going  to  see  j^roperty  vahies  depre- 
ciate in  that  countrv  and  50  to  tiO  per  cent  of  our  hind  lie  uUe. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  stating,  Judge,  is  true  in  a  less 
degi-ee  of,  I  will  say,  the  T^ew  England  manufacturers  to-day.  Ihe 
New  England  manufaeturers  depend  upon  foreign  labor  to  a  large 
extent.  Much  of  that  labor  is  illiterate.  They  now  want  additional 
labor,  and  they  are  handicapped  because  they  can  not  have  it.  They 
can  not  meet  the  demand  for  the  product  of  the  mills,  because  they 
are  short  of  labor.  Now,  suppose  they  should  come  to  us  and 
say,  "  Here,  the  business  of  the  country  is  more  important  than  the 

*  menace  of  our  alien  population  to  our  institutions,  and  therefore 
we  would  like  to  have  a  law  which  will  permit  us  to  admit  the 
illiterates."  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  ctise  there  is  as  extreme 
as  your  case,  and  I  think  your  case  differs  from  it,  not  only  in  the 
necessity  but  also  in  the  fact  that  that  is  a  floating  population  that 
never  gives  up  its  nationality,  but  merely  comes  here  temporarily 
and  goes  back.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  RoBBBTs,  Yes,  sir.  Now,  in  answer  to  that  question,  I  do 
not  know  the  needs  of  New  England,  but  I  will  put  my  proposition 
on  this  basis.  If  the  men  or  the  race  that  we  are  asking  to  come  to 
this  country  were  a  menace  to  our  social  institutions,  I  would 
.  exclude  them;  but  the  Mexican  is  not  a  menace;  he  is  not  any 
more  a  menace  to  our  institutions  than  the  pet  dogs  are  in  any 
(^ther  country  to  that  conmiunity,  because  he  ccmies  here  and  does 
a  service  that  nobody  eke  can  do  on  account  of  climatic  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any  race  is  a  menace  to  our 
institutions,  except  the  reds. 

Mr.  K(^BKHTs.  The  reds,  wherever  they  come  from. 

The  (  uAiRMAN.  And  they  are  a  very  small  percentage.  ' 

Mr.  Roberts.  And  if  the  man  who  wants  to  come  in  uj>  there  is 
not  a  menace  to  our  institutions,  I  would  say  let  him  come  in.  That 

is  mv  doctrine. 

Senator  Sterling.  What  about  the  colored  labor? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  Ne<rroes  in  that  country  have  come  North  and 
East,  wherevei'  they  can  jro  to  tlie  ('ities.    We  used  to  go  to  Dallas 
I  and  Shreveport,  and  ovei*  in  Louisiana,  ant  \  ^et  hundred.s  and  li  n. 

dreds  of  Xcirroes,  but  they  are  not  there  any  more. 

The  Chairmax.  Can  you  give  any  figures  as  to  that  migration 
of  the  Xeirroes  to  the  Xorth? 

*  Mr.  lioBERTS.  No,  sir:  I  can  not. 

The  CiiAnorAx.  Perhaps  you  have  a  greater  demand  for  labor, 
and  you  do  have  a  less  supply  from  that  source? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  state  this:  Twenty  years  a<ro  T  could 
go  to  Houston,  get  in  there  one  night,  and  ])y  the  next  night  load 
out  200.  500,  or  1.000  Negroes,  just  depending  on  how  many  I  wanted, 
and  they  would  go.  T  went  t(^  Houston  last  year,  stayed  there  three 
days,  and  got  7  Negroes  to  lielp  me.  and  the  7  Negroes  deserted 
after  I  got  them  down  to  the  cotton  patch. 

Senator  Sterling.  AVhich  is  the  more  reliable  for  that  kind  of 
work,  the  average  colored  man  that  you  might  pick  up  or  the  average 
Mexican? 

Mr.  BoBXXTS.  I  will  take  my  chances  with  the  Mexican. 
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Senator  Stebmng.  What  about  the  wages  you  would  pay  them, 
respectively? 

Mr.  KoBERTs.  They  are  all  paid  identically  the  same,  whites, 
blacks,  and  Mexicans. 

Senator  Harrison.  What  are  you  paying  them  to  pick  cotton? 

Mr.  EoBERTS.  We  paid  last  year  $1.50  a  hundred  and  fur|ii^ed 
them  a  house  and  wood  and  water,  and  hauled  tiiem  to  town  on 
Saturday— the  Mexican  will  not  work  on  Saturday  and  neither  will 

11  Negro ;  they  work  five  days  a  week.  You  have  to  haul  them  to 
town  on  Saturday  and  haul  them  back,  and  when  they  get  ready 
to  leave  you  haul  them  to  the  railroad  station. 

Senator  Sterung.  Is  not  the  Mexican  a  little  more  steady  in  his 
work? 

Mr.  Egberts.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  work  in  which  they  will 
be.  A  Negro  will  do  more  work  than  a  Mexican  while  he  works. 

Senator  Sterling.  But  he  is  not  as  reliable  in  sticking  to  the  job? 

Mr.  RouKins.  Xo.  sir:  there  avus  a  time  when  the  Negroes  were 
more  reliablo  than  they  are  now. 

Senator  Piielax.  What  is  their  average  earning  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Egberts.  Of  a  ^Mexican  in  the  cotton  patch  ^  I  should  say  from 
$3  to  $3.50;  i-t  depends  on  how  they  A\'ork, 

Senator  Pheuvn.  That  is  an  average? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phelan.  And  he  feeds  himself. 

Mr.  Jv(»BERTs.  Yes,  sir;  feeds  himself.  AVe  furnish  wood,  and 
water,  and  houses,  and  whatever  conveniences  they  have  to  have  for 
shelter. 

Senator  Harrison.  Do  any  Mexican  women  come  over? 
Mr.  Kober'J's.  Yes,  sir.   We  rely  on  the  women  more  than  we  do  on 
anybody  else. 

Senator  Harbison.  Is  there  any  cotton  nnpicked  in  your  section 
now  ? 

Mr.  Eop.KK'Js.  No,  sir;  it  is  all  picked.  The  storm  picked  it  on  the 
IJrth  of  September. 

Senator  Phelax.  You  are  speaking  now  only  for  south  Texas. 

Mr,  Roberts.  South  Texas;  yes,  sir:  hut  in  west  Texas  and  north 
Texas  lots  of  cotton  is  picked  by  Mexican  labor;  especially  in  west 
Texas. 

Now.  to  give  you  gentk'men  an  idea  of  lu)w  mucli  help  we  will 
have  to  have,  our  countv  hist  vear  im])ort(»d  about  0,500  Mexicani:> 
from  the  border;  in  1918!  from  8,500  to  9,000. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  ])opulati(m  of  vour  county? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  should  say  from  40,000  to  50,000.  That  includes 
Corpus  Christi,  a  town  of  20,000  or  25,000  people.  It  is  an  agricul- 
tural county. 

Senator  Harris.  About  a  third  of  your  labor  on  the  farms  then  is 

Mexican  labor? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Welh  perhaps  half  of  our  hd)or  doAvn  on  the  farms  is 
Mexican.  We  have  a  good  many  Mexican  citizens  in  that  country. 

S^ator  Phelan.  I  understand  tlmt  during  the  war  this  regulation 
was  relaxed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Phki«an.  What  was  the  condition  before  the  war? 
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Mr.  EoBERTS.  The  condition  prior  to  the  war— when  we  wanted 
help  we  went  to  Laredo,  and  it  was  there — came  across  tlxe  river. 

Senator  Phelax.  That  was  a  violation  of  the  law  I 

Mri  Roberts.  That  law  was  not  in  force. 

Senator  Hasrison.  This  law  was  passed  in  1917. 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  see,  the  point  I  am  trying  to  set  out  is  that  we 
have  had  labor  free  to  come  across  the  border,  and  when  we  wanted 
help  all  we  had  to  do  was  go  to  the  border  and  we  could  get  it.  Now, 
we  have  not  any  help ;  there  is  n(f  place  to  go  to  get  any  help.  It  wdl 
take  250,000  Mexicans  from  somewhei*e  to  make  and  gather  a  normal 
cotton  crop  this  year,  1920,  in  addition  to  the  labor  in  the  country, 
and  they  are  going  across  the  border  by  the  thousands.  Tliey  are 
not  going  through  the  jwrts,  but  they  are  going  across.  You  can  get 
in  a  wagon  or  automobile  or  train  and  travel  through  that  country, 
and  see  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  little  caravans  going  toward  the 
border,  going  back  home,  and  they  will  go  home  in  spite  of  any  kind 
of  law  on  ti[iis  side  or  the  other  side-  But  when  we  want  them  next 
summer,  then  they  will  find  a  barrier  that  they  can  not  overcome. 

Of  course,  if  this  law  stands,  if  you  do  not  put  a  river  guard  on 
there,  we  will  get  our  help  all  right.  If  you  gentlemen  have  any 
objections  to  admitting  the  Mexicans  by  law,  cut  them  out  and  take 
the  river  guard  away  and  let  us  alone,  and  we  will  get  them  all  right. 

Senator  Phblan.  That  is,  if  Congress  does  not  pass  my  bill  appro- 
priating  mcmey  for  the  river  guard  ? 

MtTRcwekts.  I  prefer  to  get  them  lawfully,  if  I  can. 

Senator  Pheiak.  We  are  gomg  to  put  a  guard  down  there  to  keep 

out  the  Japanese.  . 

Mr.  RoBsarrs.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  any  question  you  want 
to  ask  me  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  ajiswer  it.  There  are  some  other 
gentlemm  here  that  know  more  about  this  than  I  do.  I  thank  you 

very  kindly. 

Senator  Sheppabd.  Mr.  Miller. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ROY  MILLER,  REPRESENTING  THE  RURAL 
L&DOWHEBS'  ASSOdATION,  CORPUS  G£RISTI£,  TEX. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  state,  in  order  that 
you  may  appreciate  the  importance  of  tliis  matter  to  Texas  and  the 
interests  which  I  represent,  that  I  rein-esent  the  Rural  Land  Owners 
Association,  which  has  within  its  jurisdiction  20  counties  in  the 
south  Texas  coast  country,  a  territory  about  250  mdes  m  len^rth  and 
about  100  miles  in  width,  a  territory  which  has  within  its  confines 
probably  20,000,000  ac;:es  of  land,  about  2,500,000  of  which  is  now  m 

cultivation.  ^  •      i  i 

I  also  represent,  by  appointment,  the  Texas  Cattle  Kaisers  Asso- 
ciation. Also,  in  order  that  the  record  may  show  it.  I  would  like  to 
present  a  letter  which  I  received  upon  leaving  Texas  from  oui-  gov- 
ernor [reading] : 

Go\^rnok's  Office, 
Austi9^  Tes.,  Janmrv  2S,  1920. 

Hon.  Roy  Milleb, 

St.  Anthonij  Hotel  San  A)iioino.  Te.r. 
Dkar  INIr  ^Titt.kr:  I  liave  learned  of  your  contemplated  trip  to  Washington 
as  a  representative  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Assoeiati<m  and  of  the  Rnral 
Landowners'  Association  In  behalf  of  the  resolution  now.pending  beftm  CJott- 
-  giess  concendng  Mexican  labor. 
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This  resolution,  I  believe,  was  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Skater  Sheppard 
and  in  the  House  by  Representative  Hudspeth.   Of  course,  Senator  Sheppard 

and  Keprrsciitative  Hudspeth  ure  both  cognizant  of  the  treuiendons  value  to 
Texas  tids  labor  is  in  the  production  of  crops.  We  all  recall  the  large  quantity 
lost  of  the  past  years'  production  by  reas<»n  of  insuflicient  labor. 

I  have  coniuuuiicatal  with  each  member  of  the  Q'exas  delegation  in  Congress 
in  behalf  of  this  measure,  and  I  would  very  greatly  appreciate  it  If  you  <smlA 
find  it  compatible  with  your  duties  as  representative  of  the  organizations  you 
appear  for,  to  act  and  appear  as  niy  oftlcial  representative,  and  this  letter  will 
serve  as  your  authority  to  represent  the  State. 

Witb  personal  repirds  and  good  wishes  for  a  successful  trip,  I  am, 
Sincerely,  your  friend, 

W,  P.  Hobby, 

Governor, 

NoAv,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  and  ^(Mitk  nien  of  the  coininittee,  I  think  we 
are  all  appreciative  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
action  upon  the  part  of  Congress  to  jrive  us  this  needed  relief.  We 
all  stand,  of  course,  for  100  per  cent  Americanism,  and  we  stand  for 
whatever  legislative  action  may  be  necessary  to  protect  this  Govern- 
ment and  ourselves  against  the  assaults  of  those  from  the  outside  who 
would  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Roberts  has.  I  think,  convinced  you,  as  the  chairman  indicated 
by  his  remark,  that  these  people  do  not  constitute  a  menace  in  that 
respect. 

Now,  let  me  just  give  you  this  viewpoint,  which  is  ours.  South- 
west Texas — that  is  to  say.  that  Portion  of  the  State  which  lies  south 
of  San  Antonio,  and  from  Victoria  south — an  area  which  is  larger 
than  many  States  of  the  Union,  has  been  built  up  upon  Mexican 
labor.  The  Mexican  is  indigenous  to  that  territory.  He  was  there 
before  the  white  man  came.  As  you  well  know,  that  section  of  Texas 
lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Eio  Grande  w^as  a  bone  of  con- 
tention aw^ay  back  before  this  (Government  went  into  Mexico.  So 
when  the  white  people  went  there  and  began  this  agricultural  devel- 
opment they  found  the  Mexican  there,  and  he  supplied  the  necessary 
labor  which  in  other  sections  of  the  South  has,  until  iwmt  years, 
been  supplied  by  the  Negro.  And  so  our  agricultural  development 
has  been  predicated  and  based  entirely  upon  the  aid  of  the  Mexicans, 
It  would  not  have  occurred  without  his  help. 

Senator  King.  Did  the  advent  of  the  whites  to  the  section  to  which 
you  have  referred  expel  the  Mexican  ftom  the  confines  of  that  ter- 
ritorv? 

Mr.  MiLLEK.  Not  at  all;  they  were  there  in,  yon  might  say,  their 
native  capacity,  and  engaged  in  the  ranching  busincsis  as  assistants  to 
the  ranchmen. 

Senator  King.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  there  was  any  very 
material  migration  from  what  subsequently  becaine  a  part  of  the 
United  States  with  the  advent  of  the  whites. 

Mr.  Mjijleb.  I  think  not.  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  im- 
migration from  the  other  side  inCTeased  as  the  need  for  their  labor 
increased. 

Now,  this  is  the  way  that  we  look  at  the  matter,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen  of  the  ccMnmittee:  We  have  always  had  the  benefit  of  this 
labor ;  we  have  always  depended  upon  it.  Until  now  we  have  not  felt 
the  effects  of  the  re^rictions  in  this  law,  which  became  effective  on 
the  5th  of  February,  1917,  because,  as  has  been  stated  to  you,  these 
restrictions  from  time  to  time  have  been  suspended.  Consequently 
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until  now  we  had  no  cause  to  complain,  for  the  reason  that,  the  re- 
strictions being  suspended,  we  were  permitted  to  get  the  labor  we 

needed. 

Great  agricultural  development  has  taken  place  in  that  section. 
Take  Nueces  County,  to  which  Mr.  Roberts  referred.  We  have  in 
that  county  probably  125,000  acres  devoted  to  cotton  culture  alone. 
Not  an  acre  of  that  land  was  in  cultivation,  say,  10  or  1-2  years  ago. 
In  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  that  reniarkahle  valley  which  reaches 
from  Brow  nsville  up  a  distance  of  50  or  (iO  miles  before  the  hills  meet 
the  river,  there  are  m  cultivation  thousands  of  acres  devoted  to  truck. 
I  was  in  the  valley  just  a  week  ag(»,  and  I  was  told  they  had  13,500 
acres  in  cabbage  alone,  and  they  expect  to  ship  out  within  the  next 
six  or  eight  weeks  6,500  carloads  of  cabbage..  In  the  territory  be- 
tween there  and  San  Antonio,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  there  are  prob- 
ably thousan<k  of  acres  devoted  to  Bermuda  onions  and  other  kinds 
of  truck. 

All  of  that  activity  has  been  developed  with  the  assistance  of  ]Mexi- 
can  labor.  We  have  in  our  delegation  now  appearing  before  the 
House  committee  men  who  represent  the  truck  industry.  From  the 
territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Laredo  and  from  Asherton  and  Carrizo 
Springs,  north  of  Laredo,  there  will  be  shipped  out  probably  2,5tX) 
carloads  of  onions,  beginning  the  middle  of  March  or  the  1st  of  ApiiL 
The  Mexican  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  harvesting  of  that  crop. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  while  no  migration  of  Mexi- 
cans to  Mexico  resulted  from  the  advent  of  the  whites,  the  increasing 
development  has  made  it  neoessiiy  to  draw  mOTe  and  more  upon 
Mexico  for  labor? 

Mr.  Miller-  Yes,  sir ;  I  thought  I  had  made  that  point  clear. 

Senator  Phelan.  What  other  kinds  of  labor  have  you  J 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  practically  no  other  labor. 

Senator  Kino.  Do  they  not  establish  some  kind  of  habitat  there,  so 
that  they  become  fixed  ? 

Mr.  MTTJ-igp-  Occasionally  some  of  them  remam.  but,  as  Mr.  Roberts 
has  said,  the  great  majority  of  them  go  back  into  Mexico.  And  from 
one  standpoint  that  works  to  our  advantage,  because  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient femployment  for  these  people  in  our  agricultural  pursuits  to  re- 
quire them  the  year  arwmd-  ^ ^ 

I  might  say  this  also,  Mr.  Chairman  and  genUemen:  All  of  south 
Texas  is  covered  with  a  growth  of  mesquite  and  cactus,  and  the  land 
must  be  grubbed  and  cleiu^ed  before  it  can  be  put  into  cultivation. 
All  of  that  work— and  there  have  been  thousands  of  acres  put  in 
cultivation— has  been  done  with  the  aid  of  the  Mexican.  He  is  thm 
only  man  we  have  been  able  to  get  to  grub  the  land. 

Senator  Sterling.  Do  many  Mexicans  own  ranches  or  ^rms? 

Mr.  Miller.  You  will  find  a  considerable  number;  yes.  There  are 
some  who  have  been  there  a  good  many  years  who  have  little  ranches 
and  little  farms,  and  many  of  them  devel<^  into  very  good  citizens. 
In  my  home  town  of  Corpus  Christi  we  have  a  permanent  Mexican 
population  of  probably  2,000  or  maybe  2^00.  They  have  been  there, 
many  of  them,  since  the  town  was  established. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  population  of  the  town? 
Mr.  Miller.  Well,  since  the  storm,  Mr.  Chairmui,  I  do  not  know. 
We  claim  20,000. 
Senator  Phelan.  Do  these  Mexicans  vote? 
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Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  indeed. 

Senator  PHEiiAN.  Thei^  is  no  educational  qualification  for  the 
suffrage  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  Texas;  no.  There  has  not  been.  They  become 
American  citizens  and  attend  our  schools;  their  children  graduate 
from  our  high  schools  

Senator  Sheppard.  You  are  speaking  now  of  Mexican  citizens? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mexican  citizens  who  become  naturaUzed;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phelan.  The  point  I  wished  to  develop  waie  that  these 
Mexicans  Avho  are  brought  over  the  border  every  season  and  who 
return  are  capable  of  becoming  good  citizens  should  they  remain; 
ihey  have  the  making  of  good  citizens  in  them? 

Mr.  Miller,  I  think  so.  We  people  who  live  down  in  that  section 
of  Texas  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  Mexican.  He  is  not  a  bad 
num.  From  our  standpoint,  the  trouble  with  them  over  in  Mexico 
now  is  that  they  are  hungry. 

Senator  Harrison.  Of  course,  you  never  vote  those  fellows  that 
just  come  in  and  stay  a  while? 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  not  now.  They  may  have  done  that  there  years 
ago,  but  thev  do  not  do  it  any  more.  I  have  heard  some  talk  of  that 
having  been  done  in  the  old  days. 

'  The  Chairman.  Your  native  white  population  would  not  supply 
vou  at  all,  would  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  few? 

Mr.  MiUiER.  We  have  a  'few ;  but,  as  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  has  stated  to  you,  he  has  on  his  farm  of  850  acres  five 
or  six  families  who  are  there  permanently  who  assist  in  the  pr^ara- 
tion  of  the  soil  and  do  the  cultivating  work.  But  cotton  is  diffe^rent 
from  any  other  crop  that  I  know  anything  about  

The  Chaibman.  What  negro  population  liave  you  there? 

Mr.  MiULER.  We  have  in  Corpus  Christi,  I  should  say,  not  over 
500  negroes.  They  are  nowadays  better  adapted  to^  certain  work  in 
the  cities,  and  they  are  leaving  the  country  and  going  to  the  cities, 
attracted  bv  shorter  hours  and  higher  pay. 

Senator  I^helan.  Is  there  any  intermarriage  between  the  Mexi- 
cans and  the  whites? 

Mr.  MnjLER.  I  might  say  no.  Of  course,  in  the  early  days  there 
were  now  and  then,  as  with  the  white  man  and  the  Indian,  some 
cases  of  that  kind.  A  few  of  our  citizens  in  that  section  to-day. 
have  a  trace  of  Mexican  blood  in  them,  but  of  course  that  dates 
back  40  or  50  years  ago. 

The  Chairmak.  But,  as  you  figure  it  out,  you  must  have  these 
Mexicans  to  harvest  your  crop? 

Mr.  MiiiLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  states  the  situation  in  a  nutshell. 
We  must  have  the  same  privilege  of  getting  this  Mexican  labor  in 
the  future  as  we  have  had  in  the  past,  or  else  not  less  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  land  now  under  cultivatioQ  in  south  Texas  will  lie  idle 
during  the  years  to  come. 

The  Chaxrmak«  The  necessity  is  so  great  that  if  we  do  not  put  a 
guard  on  the  Rio  Grande  they  will  swim  across?  Is  that  it! 

Mr.  Mni^EB.  I  believe  that  is  trae,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  at  all 
:&imiliar  with  the  practical  workings  of  it. 
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The  Ohaisman.  Of  course,  we  cani  not  deal  with  that  phase  of  it. 
Mr.  MnxBiL  I  imagine  that  is  true. 

Scmator  Shkppakd*  But  you  could  not  get  a  sufficient  numbw  m 
that  manner?  That  would  be  a  very  precarious  remedy? 
Mr.  Miu«BB.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  can  not  proceed  on  that  theory. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  only  thing  that  would  cause  that  would  be  the 
fact  that  these  Mexicans  knew  there  was  a  .chance  to  get  food  and 
clothes  ofi  this  side  of  the  river  whidi  they  can  not  get  on  the  other 

side.  ^  ^  .  ^      . . 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  con- 
stantly increasing  tendency  to  shorten  hours  of  labor  in  the  city  is 

f reducing  a  very  serioiKS  problem  <m  the  farms.  In  that  respect, 
suppose  our  section  does  not  differ  from  many  otlier  sections  of 
the  country,  but  we  have  noted  that  in  Texas  in  this  way:  Ten  years 
ago  the  cotton  farmers  of  south  Texas  were  dependent  upon  the 
negro,  but  as  time  has  gone  on  opportunities  for  higher  wages  and 
more  agreeable  and  easier  employmwit  iii  the  city  have  taken  the 
negro  from  the  cotton  fields  to  the  ciUes,  with  the  result  that  there 
are  counties  in  Texas  now,  as  in  th0  black-land  belt  of  north  and 
central  Texas,  around  Waco  and  DaUas,  and  even  up  in  the  Pan- 
handle, which  are  dependent  upon  Mexican  labor.  I  was  told  by 
the  innnigration  officer  in  Laredo  only  last  Wednesday  that  one 
farmer  in  Cottle  county  away  up  in  the  Panhandle,  bald  come  down 
there  last  summer  and*gott«Ei  90  Mexican  laborers  to  saeask  them  up 
there  in  the  gathering  of  their  cotton  crop.  And  there  are  ntany 
fields  of  cotton  up  in  that  section  of  Texas  to-day  which  are  un- 
picked. >  I.    1  10 

Senator  I^helax.  Is  cotton  grown  on  the  other  side  of  the  boraerl 
Mr.  Miller.  There  is  practically  no  development,  Senator,  in 
cotton  on  the  other  side  of  the  border. 

Senator  King.  You  know  of  no  reservoir  to  which  yon  might  go 

to  supply  your  needs? 

Mr.  AliLLER.  There  is  no  other  source.  Senator,  so  far  as  we  know. 
There  is  the  need,  and  if  the  Mexican  labor  is  not  given  ns  to  supply 
that  need  the  need  will  not  be  supplied,  and  the  production  of  Texas 
will  be  curtailed,  in  our  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  extent  of 
1,000,000  bales  of  cotton  this  year.  ^ 

Senator  SiiEprARi).  Not  only  in  Texas,  Mr.  Chairman,  hut  in  ilie 
other  regions  along  the  border,  running  as  far  west  as  California. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  are  gejjtlemen  here,  of  course,  who  can  speak 

as  to  that  phase  of  it.      "  t  •  ii 

Senator  I^helan.  You  say  you  have  no  Chinese  or  Japanese  in  all 

that  district? 

Mr.  Miller.  None  whatever.  Senator.  I  personally  know  of  about 
two  Japanese  truck  farmei^  just  south  of  Houston  who  have  been 
there  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Phelan.  But  they  are  not  a  factor? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  at  all.  . 

Senator  Kixg.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  no  Japanese  or  Chi- 
nese in  any  of  the  northern  territories  of  Mexico  and  that  that  is  a 
mere  myth  with  some  of  tlie  newspapers  of  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  MiLLKR.  Tluit  is  mv  idea  about  it,  Senator.  I  have  be«ti  ia 
the  district  alono-  tlie  border  on  the  other  side  from  Matamoras  to 

Xiievo  Laredo  frequontlv. 

Senator  Piielan.  Of  course,  they  do  not  stay  in  Mexico.  They  pass 
throu^rh  Mexico  into  the  T'nited'  States,  for  the  same  reason  that 
these  *lklexicans  come  over  the  border— there  is  more  lucrative  em- 
plovment  liere.  .  , 

SiMiator  KiNc.  But  there  are  verv  few  Japanese  in  Mexico. 

Senatoi-  Phei.ax.  I  say.  they  do  not  stay  there.  They  use  Mexico 
as  an  avenue  bv  which  they  apiM-oach  the  Ignited  States.  The  ship- 
pintr  companies  from  Japan  brin^r  them  as  far  south  as  Callao,  m 
Peni,  because,  under  the  gentlemen's  agreement,  tliey  can,  not  ship 
them  to  the  United  States,  and  they  have  agreed.  I  understand,  not 
to  sliip  them  to  :Mexico.  They  have  g<me  as  far  south,  the  Immigra- 
tion Department  tells  me.  as  Callao.  and  then  purchased  a  return 
ticket  from  Callao  to  ^h-xico.  and  come  heie  through  Mexico. 

Senator  Kino.  There  is  one  more  (luestion  I  want  to  ask :  Do  any 
of  these  Mexicans  who  come  to  the  United  States  for  agricultural 
labor  belong  to  the  Carranzistas,  or  any  of  the  revolutionary  parties 

Mr.  IVfiLLER.  Senator.  I  do  not  believe  they  know  a  thing  in  the 
world  about  it— the  ones  that  we  get  in  or  country.  They  are  an  ig- 
norant class.  Thev  are  peaceable,  and  they  are  docile.  I  do  not 
really  believe' thev  know  who  the  President  of  Mexico  is.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  we  people  who  live  in  that  section  believe  the  trouble 
with  Mexico  is  that  the  people  are  lumgry.  and  they  will  follow 
this  leader,  or  that  leader,  or  any  other  leader  who  will  offer  to  feed 
them  and  give  them  clothes;  and  they  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  tlie  cause  that  he  represents.  I  think  one  of  the  greatest  ser\  - 
ices  the  people  of  this  country  could  rend(>r  the  i^eople  of  Mexico 
to-dav  would  be  some  arrangement  whereby  they  could  come  across 
and  help  us  and  get  paid  for  it.  That  would  do  more  than  anything 
else  to  tranquilize  conditions  on  the  border. 

Senator  King.  How  far  South  do  you  penetrate  Mexico  in  getting 

this  labor?  ,    ,  i 

Mr.  Miller.  We  get  our  help  just  across  the  border.  It  comes  there 
ftwn  the  interior  of  Mexico,  probably.  The  word  will  pass  through 
the  country  that  if  they  come  to  the  border  they  can  get  opportunity 
for  employment  on  our  side.  They  usually  make  an  arrangement 
with  some  hibor  contractor  who  is  located,  say,  at  Brownsville  or  La- 
redo— just  across  on  the  other  side. 

Senator  Kjno.  Do  you  know  whether  those*  labor  contractors  op- 
press the  men  whom  they  bring  in  and  extoi  t  from  them  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  moneys  which  they  derive  from  their  labor? 

Mr.  MiLUSB.  Not  on  this  side,  at  all.  They  charge  a  dollar  a  head— 
the  custom  is—from  the  man  who  wants  the  labor ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  has  to  pay  that  for  his  servjee  in  collecting  the  Ubor  for  him. 
But  there  is  abaalutely  no  extortion. 

Senator  Kikg.  There  is  no  peonage  in  it,  at  all  ?  .  ^ 

Mr.  MiMiER.  Not  in  the  slightest  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  is  no  way  that  our  fanners  who  employ  these  laborers  can  pro- 
tect themselves,  even  after  they  go  to  the  earoense  of  probably  $10 
or  $15  a  head  to  pay  their  transportation,  to  keep  them  longer  ttmn 
a  day.  They  are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  please. 
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Senator  Phelan.  There  is  no  attempt  to  keep  them  on  this  side 
of  the  border  bv  providing  houses,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  yes.  Yes;  we  provide  those  facilities,  but  there 

is  no  oppression.  .      i.  • 

Senator  Kikg.  There  is  no  attempt  by  the  employer  to  retain  their 
services?  They  are  free  to  go  some  place  else. 

Senator  Phelax.  The  testimony  here  is  that  they  will  inevitably 
move  over  the  border  and  return  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Miller.  After  the  cotton  has  been  picked. 

Senator  Phelan.  The  reason  for  tliat  is  that  they  have,  possibly, 

homos  in  Mexico?  ■  , 

Mr.  MnxER.  Their  relatives  are  there,  they  have  their  home  there, 

and  they  want  to  go  back. 

Senator  Phelan.  They  have  a  strong  sentiment  of  nationality?  _ 
Mr.  Miller.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  of  love  of  their  native 
land,  but  just  how  much  further  than  that  it  goes  I  do  not  know. 
But  our  experience  with  this  class  of  labor,  gentlemen,  has  been  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  They  have  at  no  time  proved  a  menace  to  our 
social  order  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
they  have  enabled  us,  and  they  alone,  to  bring  about  a  wonderful 
development  down  in  that  sfection  of  Texas— a  development  that 
stands  in  jeopardy  now  by  reason  of  the  possibility  of  losing  their 
help,  because  we  can  not  farm  our  lands. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  had  a  hundred  come  over  tor  the 
purpose  of  harvesting  the  cotton  crop.  How  many  would  probably 

return  out  of  that  hundred?  ^  x  j 

Mr.  MitLiSR.  I  believe,  as  Mr.  Roberts  has  already  stated,  Mr. 

Chairman,  that  after  the  cotton  has  been  picked  most  of  them  will 

return  to  Mexico.  I  would  not  attempt  to  hazard  a  guess.  He  said 

98  per  cent.  I  oppose  that  would  be  correct, 
l^nator  Kino.  Senator,  we  had  a  number  in  my  State,  and  my 

advices  are  that  every  one  returned.  j 
The  Chairman.  It  shows  that  some  people  do  bke  Mexico,  does 

Senator  King.  There  is.  one  question  there  that  is  not  quite  cog- 
nate, but  I  would  like  to  ask  it  Your  State  has  miUions  of  waes 
of  fine,  fertile  land? 
Mr.  MiLLisR.  Yes,  sir.  «    ,  ,         .    ,     .    j  ^ 

Senator  King.  Which  would  afford  homes  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  people.  Now,  there  has  been  a  vast  amount 
of  talk  about  furnishing  homes  for  the  soldiers.  Do  any  of  these 
soldiers  that  have  returned  to  Texas,  who  have  lived  there,  or  re- 
turning soldiers  from  other  States,  go  out  and  take  up  those  new 
lands  and  develop  them  where  the  lands  are  cheap?   And  if  they 

do  not,  why  do  they  not?  ^  j.-  ,  ..• 

Mr.  Miller.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  to  your  satisfacfaon 
further  than  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  a  great  d^l.of  thafin 
our  immediate  section.  But  that  has  been  due,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
gentlemen,  to  a  large  extent  to  this  condition:  In  order  to  put  that 
land  in  cultivation  vou  have  to  have  a  large  number  of  Mexicans 
to  grub  the  soil,  to 'grub  the  growth  which  is  <m  the  soil,  and  we 
are  unable  and  have  been  unable  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  labofr 
for  that  purpose.  I  undertook  on  my  own  am)unt  last  June  to  put 
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into  cultivation  2,000  acres  of  land  in  which  I  am  interested,  lo- 
cated  about  25  miles  from  Corpus  Christi.  It  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  mesquite,  but  is  as  fertile  as  any  of  the  Ulinois  prairies, 
or  any  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  I  was  unable  to  get  the 
labor  "^to  do  that  work.  Countless  thousands  of  acres  of  as  fine  land 
as  you  can  find  anywhere  under  the  sun  will  remain  in  its  virgin 
state  unless  we  can  get  this  labor. 

Before  these  restrictions  were  put  into  effect  which  made  it  nec- 
essary for  these  men  to  return  within  a  cei'tain  length  of  time  the 
practice  of  these  Mexicans  was  to  pick  the  cotton  and  then  go  to 
grubbing  the  land,  and  spend  the  winter  there  as  well,  and  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  land  in  Texas  which  might  add  their  quota  to 
increasing  the  production  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world  that  will 
lie  dormant  unless  we  have  this  labor  to  help  us  put  it  in  cultivation. 

Senator  King.  The  fact  is,  the  American  is  ceasing  to  be  an  agri- 
culturist per  se;  is  not  that  true?  They  are  drifting  to  the  cities, 
preferring  the  city  life  to  the  agricultural  life^ 

Mr.  Miller,  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  Our  city  boys  will  not  work  on  the  farm,  and  our 
farm  boys  are  going  to  the  cities? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  gravest  problem  in  this  coun- 
try to-day  is  to  do  something  to  make  farm  life  more  attractive  in 
order  to  increase  production. 

Senator  Phelan.  Are  the  proprietors  down  there  all  white  men? 

Mr.  Miller.  Practically  all  white  men  in  our  section.  We  have 
some  very  large  ranchers  south  of  Corpus  Christi,  We  have  the 
famous  King  ranch  with  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres.  The  policy 
of  tlie  owners  of  these  large  bodies  of  land,  however,  is  to  sell  the 
land  to  the  man  who  will  put  it  in  cultivation. 

Senator  Sheppard.  And  on  very  easy  terms,  as  I  understand. 

Senator  Phelan.  Has  the  State  of  Tesuis  any  laws  such  as  the 
California  law  for  land  settlement? 

Mr.  MiLUER.  No,  sir;  but  these  large  owners  do  make  very  attrac- 
tive terms.  Eepresenting  some  of  them  down  there,  T  sell  land  for 
them  upon  the  basis  of  no  cash  payment,  providing  the  land  is  put 
into  cultivation. 

Senator  Phelan.  This  answers  Senator  King's  question,  doubt- 
less, about  the  native  American  boys  on  the  farm.  California  has 
a  law  by  which  large  tracts  are  subdivided,  and  they  are  given  34 
years  in  which  to  pay. 

Mr.  MiLiiER.  It  will  do  no  good  to  estahlish  these  farmers  in  our 
section  of  the  country,  because  that  is  essentially  a  cotton  and  truck 
country,  wlaeh  needs  at  certain  stated  times  an  abnormal  supply  of 
labor. 

Swator  Sterling.  You  say  it  is  essentially  a  cotton  and  truck 
country.   Is  cotton  a  dependable  crop  there? 

Mr.  MifT^m,  It  is  the  most  dependable  crop  that  we  have,  Senator; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stertjng.  T  had  rather  supposed  it  was  a  little  dry  there. 

Mr.  lMb3LJJSR.  Cotton  is  a  comparatively  dry-weather  plant  We 
have  an  average  of  27  inches  of  rain  there  a  year,  and  our  one  danger 
IS  reallv  the  danger  of  too  much  rain  at  one  certain  time,  rather  than 
not  sufficient  rain. 
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If  there  are  any  further  questions,  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  them.  I  want  to  leave  the  matter  with  the  committee  m  this 
way,  that  it  means  the  very  life  of  our  section  of  the  country  down 
there.  lif  this  bill  does  not  reach  the  situation,  we  hope  that  m  the 
wisdom  of  this  committee  some  plan  may  be  devised  whereby  we  may 
continue  to  enjov  the  benefits  of  this  labor  in  the  future  as  we  hm 
in  the  past,  so  that  our  lands  which  are  now  m  cultivation  may  con- 
tinue to  produce  their  full  quota,  which  is  so  sorely  needed  at  this 

^'^^he  CHATri:MAN.  There  is  no  phm  that  can  be  devised,  is  there,  that 
will  meet  the  situation  unless  you  take  off  the  $8  head  tax  and  do 
away  with  the  literacv  test?  r  i 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  any  other  plan. 
What  we  would  like,  just  to  state  it  simply,  is  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  which  has  existed  up  to  now  in  order  that  we  may  get  our 
laborers  wlion  we  need  theui. 

Senator  PirELA^'.  Did  you  say  the  bill  provided  that  that  suspen- 
sion should  be  for  one  year? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  .  ,  .  ,   ,  , 

Senator  Sheppakd.  Have  you  the  substitute  bill  which  has  been 

submitted?  -r     -^i  i      i   i  i 

Mr.  MnxER.  Yes.  It  is  verv  short,  and  I  will  be  jrlad  to  read  it. 
Senator  Phei-an.  You  were  about  to  say  that  when  the  time  was 

up  

Mr.  Mni^.  Then  we  will  need  further  relief. 
Senator  Sheppard.  In  view  of  the  fact.  Senator  Phelan,  the  dele- 
gation here  has  devised  a  substitute  resolution  which  Mr.  Miller  wiU 

put  in  the  record. 
Mr.  MiLUBR.  The  substitute  resolution  is  as  follows : 

Resolved  bp  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  RepresentaUves  of  ihr  rnited  .^tateH 
of  America  in  Congr<^ss  a^setnhled.  That  the  oimration  of  the  Provisions  of 
section  2  of  tlie  :u-t  of  Conirresj;  of  February  5,  1917  entitled  An  act  to 
regulate  the  innui^n-ution  of  aUens  to  and  the  residence  of  ahens  ni  the  United 
States relating  to  aUens  entering  the  United  States,  Is  hereby  amended  as 

^"^iSiat'the  provisions  of  the  before-mentioned  act  of  Congress  of  Fel^rimry 
5  1917  shall  not  applv  to  native-born  citizens  of  Mexico,  Canada,  ^e^vfoun*l- 
land,  or  Cuba:  Proridvih  That  when  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deems  an  emer- 
gencv  exists  in  a  sliortajre  of  common  or  unskilled  labor  he  shall  admit  for 
such  length  of  time  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  be  deems  proper, 
such  aUen  laborers  from  the  above-mentioned  countries,  suspending  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3  of  the  before-mentioned  act  relating  to  aliens,  who  are 
contract  laborers  or  aliens  who  are  illiterate,  and  waiving  the  payment  of  tlie 
head  tax  at  present  charged  all  immigrants. 

In  other  words,  our  understanding  of  this  is  that  it  woukl  operate 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  authority  which  he  has  exercised 
until  now  as  a  war  measure. 

The  Chairmak.  You  extend  that  to  Canada,  tool 

Mr,  MiiUHU  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  Cuba? 

Mr.  MiLUER.  Cuba  and  Newfoundland. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Lnbor 
on  this  subject,  and  received  a  reply  from  Mr.  Post.   I  asked  hnn 
what  the  mtentions  of  the  department  were  with  respect  to  the 
pension  of  the  law  which  had  been  in  Togue  during  the  penod  of 
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the  war,  and  he  said  that  the  war  neeesdty  had  passed  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  department,  als  I  recollect  his  reply,  and  that  unl^ 
there  was  an  amendment  to  the  law  thev  would  not  persevere  in 
that  course,  realizing  they  were  acting  without  authority.  Now,  you 
are  willing  to  trust  the  discretion  of  the  Department  of  I^abor  in  a 
isatter  of  this  idnd?  That  department  has  |ust  decided  that  the 
war  necessity  has  passed;  they  are  not  speakmg  of  the  industrial 
nece^ty. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Post,  written  a  couple  of 
m(mths  ago.  I  understood  from  that  letter —  I  iiave  not  it  with  me~ 
that,  without  passing  upon  the  necessity,  they  concluded  they  did 

not  have  the  authority. 

Senator  Phelan.  Now,  you  want  to  give  th^m  authority  by  your 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  the  amendment  provides  for. 
Senator  Piielax,  And  you  believe  they  sufficiently  understand  the 
problem  there  to  give  you  relief  under  the  discretion  which  the  act 

provides? 

Senator  King.  Do  you  not  think  there  will  be  such  pressure  from 
labor  or<2:anizations  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  under  your  bill, 
would  refuse  to  exercise  the  discretion  and  permit  the  entrance  of 
these  people  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  some  of  us  realized  that  p()ssil)ility,  but  this 
amendment  was  a<rreod  to.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  prei)ara- 
tion,  I)ecause  it  occurred  to  us  as  following  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance that  there  might  be  some  hope  of  getting  an  amendment  of 
that  kind  which  would  be  permanent  in  its  nature. 

Senator  Siieppard.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  other  gentle- 
men to  be  heard,  I  will  call  on  Mr.  Knox,  of  Arizona. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  H.  KNOX,  PRESIDENT  ARIZONA  COTTON 
GEOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  Knox.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  long:-staplo  cotton  in- 
dustry of  Arizona,  and  also  to  a  certain  '.\\teat  the  sugar  industry  of 
California,  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 

AVe  want  the  committee  to  understand  that  this  is  not  a  sectional 
problem,  it  is  national.  We  are  i)rol)ably  the  largest  single  importer 
of  Mexican  labor  under  the  restrictions  of  tho  immigration  law.  We 
Lave  about  2.000  members  in  the  organization  of  which  I  am  at 
present  president  and  general  manager.  "We  are  farmers,  varying- 
from  10  acres  to  several  thousand  acres.  The  long-staple  cotton  in- 
dustry has  been  fpsfcered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  is  to-day  the  only  chance  the  United  States 
nas  of  producing  anything  like  sufficient  long  staple  cotton  to  supply 
its  needs.  We  have  grown  in  the  last  three  years  from  an  acreage  of 
6,0(X)  to  ninety  some  thousand,  and  expect  this  coming  year  to  in-r 
crease  to  160,000  acres  providing  we  get  this  relief  in  the  labor  situa- 
tion. 

Like  southern  Texas,  we  depend  now,  always  have  depended,  and 
always  will  depend  upon  Mexico  as  a  source  of  labor*  Unfortu-. 
nately  we  are  not  in  a  position  where  we  can  bring  them  across  th^ 
Tiv&t.  If  we  can  not  bring  ihem  to  the  immigration  office  we  ca^ 
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not  get  them,  because  the  topography  of  the  t  ountry  in  that  sectimi 
rendei-s  it  impossible  to  obtain  them  in  any  other  way.  Durin<r  the 
past  year  we  have  moved  practically  10,000  people— imported  them 
for  the  purpose  of  harvesting  our  cotton  crop.  We  have  lost  no  cot- 
ton; we  have  harvested  the  crop  and  harvested  it  successfully.  We 
have  had  the  closest  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
the  immigration  office,  and  the  work  has  been  entirely  successful. 

Senator  King.  Has  there  been  any  objection  whatever  by  white 
laborers  on  the  American  side? 

Mr.  Knox.  No.  sir;  I  was  just  conung  to  that.  Senator,  it  there 
i«  a  State  in  the  Union  that  has  a  radical  labor  inuon  element  it  is 
Arizona.  You  have  only  to  think  back  to  the  time  when  down  at 
Bisbee  they  deported  some  1,200  reds  to  convince  you  of  that.  In 
fact,  some  of  our  prominent  politicians,  as  we  happen  to  know,  carry 
red  cards 

In  the  Arizona  State  Federation  of  Labor,  in  its  session  early  in 
November,  this  question  came  up  of  importing  this  Mexican  labor, 
and  we  came  in  for  a  pretty  thorough  gi-illing.  They  attempted  to 
pass  a  resolution  condemning  us.  When  they  got  through  the  reso- 
fntion  read  that  they  requested  the  Arizona  Cotton  Growers  Associa- 
tion to  use  all  means  at  their  disposal  and  in  their  power  to  obtain 
local  help,  but  when  there  was  not  sufficient  local  help  they  tliought 
they  should  have  the  privilege  of  importing  Mexican  labor  in  any 
quantities  that  they  needed,  and  without  restriction  so  far  as  the 
i-esolution  was  conoemed ;  which  was  something  we  were  not  asking 
for  because  we  were  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by  any  restriction  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  imposed.  I  might  say  that  severa  times 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  work  that  we  are  m  nght  now  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  put  on  restrictions  that  were  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive, and  we  have  come  here  to  Washington  and  gone  to  Mr. 
Caminetti,  Mr.  Post,  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  ironed  these  difficultaes  out, 
and  we  have  found  them  always  willing  to  cooperate  in  every  way 

to  obtain  the  best  results.  ,    ^  ^i.  ^ 

Now,  the  question  has  been  asked  several  times  about  the  return 
of  the  Mexicans  to  Mexico.  I  would  like  to  tell  just  one  diort  stOTy 
to  show  how  deep  that  love  of  home  is.  Some  two  years  ago  wa 
brought  out  a  Mexican  that  had  been  an  officer  in  Diaz's  army,  under 
the  old  regime.  He  was  a  young  man  of  the  better  class.  weU  edu- 
cated, had  a  beautiful  wife,  and  a  very  pretty  little  child.  We  pirt 
him  out  on  a  ranch  in  charge  of  one  of  the  oommi8sanes.^^He  stayed 
there  a  vear  and  his  work  was  absolutely  satisfactory.  There  never 
was  a  question  of  shortage  in  the  accounts,  or  anything  else.  _ 

One  day  he  came  up  to  the  rancher  and  said, "  Mr.  Hudson,  I  want 
to  go  back  to  Mexico."'    The  man  says,  "Now,  Cassus,  dont  you 
know  if  you  go  back  to  Mexico  the  probability  is  they  wiU  kill  you, 
"  Well,"  he  says,  "  I  can  not  help  that.   Mexico  is  my  country.   I  ^ 
love  it.   I  want  to  see  my  people.  It  is  my  home,  and  I  must  go. 
He  went.  He  had  been  there  some  few  months,  and  one  night  there 
was  a  rap  at  the  door.  He  answered  it  and  there  were  about  half  a 
dozen  men  standing  there.   The  leader  said,  "  Cassus,  we  want  you 
to  come  with  us."  He  says.  "All  right ;  wait  till  I  get  my  clothes. 
They  said.  "  You  do  not  need  any  clothes ;  you  come  with  us."  They 
took  that  maoi  out,  stood  him  up  at  the  wall  and  shot  him.  In  15 
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minutes  from  the  time  they  rapped  at  his  door  he  was  dead.  That 
man  knew  when  he  went  back  there  what  he  was  walking  into,  und 
yet  he  went.   If  you  can  explain  it,  I  can  not. 

Senator  Phelan.  Why  did  they  execute  him? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  do  not  know.  The  probability  was  that  it  was  some 
of  the  Carranzistas  who  suspected  him  possibly  of  being  too  closely 
mixed  up  with  some  of  the  Villistas  at  that  time. 

Senator  Sterling.  Was  he  regarded  as  one  of  Villa's  adherers? 

Mr.  Knox.  No;  and  he  was  always  very  quiet,  very  peaceable, 
just  as  nice  a  man  as  you  would  ask  to  meet.  Tliose  things  may  seem 
rather  strange,  but  we  down  on  the  border  get  used  to  them,  because 
it  happens  not  once  but  very  often. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  an  illustration  of  the  dominating 
power  of  nationality? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  think  it  is.  Senator. 

The  Chairman,  It  is  an  elemental  impulse.  VYe  have  it  as  weli 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  nation  has  it. 

,Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  it  assumes  an  aggressive  form  it  is  Uie 
cauw  of  aU  war? 
Mr,  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sterling.  Mr.  Knox,  (me  of  the  witnesses  has  testified 
as  to  the  resident  Mexicans,  that  some  were  naturalized  and  some, 
perlmps  not  yet  naturalized,  but  men  who  owned  farms.  Is  that 
true  over  in  your  State  of  Arizona? 

Mr.  Knox.  The  part  of  Arizona  that  we  live  in,  of  course,  for- 
merly belonged  to  Mexico,  but  there  is  a  very  small  proportion  of 
those  people  there.  We  have,  of  course,  our  re^dent  population  who 
have  lived  there  30  or  40  yeais. 

Senator  Sterling.  How  are  these  people  affected  by  the  disturb- 
ances across  the  border?  Do  they  take  sides  or  are  they  indifferent? 

Mr.  Kk<&.  Absolutely  mdUterent  Let  me  give  yo,u  one  illus- 
tration of  that*  We  began  our  importation  this  year  on  the  27th  of 
August  and  it  just  foUowed  the  punitive  expedition  into  Mexico 
after  the  bandits  that  had  gotten  those  aviators.  Now,  the  Mexican 
<ifficials,  the  head  men,  are  always  antagonistic  to  the  United  States, 
for  some  reason.  We  had  sent  out  word  that  we  were  going  to  start 
shipping  on  a  certain  date,  and  these  Mexicans  began  to  drift  up  to 
the  Border.  The  word  had  gone  down  probably  400  or  500  miles  be- 
low the  border,  and  they  began  ccmcentrating  in  Nogales. 

TheL  Mexican  officials  said  to  them,  "  Where  are  you  going?"  They 
asked  a  good  many  of  them  that. 

"  We  are  going  up  the  Salt  River  Valley." 

"What  are  you  going  up  there  for?" 

"We  are  going  up  there  to  pick  cotton." 

"  Don't  you  know  that  those  people  up  there  will  kill  you?" 

"  No :  thev  are  our  friends." 

"Why,  we  are  liable  to  be  at  war  with  them." 

"  It  does  not  make  any  difference.  They  are  our  friends.  We  have 
been  there  before,  and  we  know  them." 

He  said,  "  Don't  you  know  that  the  American  Army  is  in  Mexico 
right  now  and  that  we  are  liable  to  be  at  war  with  them?" 
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**A11  right ;  if  we  are  going  to  be  at  war  we  would  rather  be  up  in 
the  United  States  than  down  here.  Those  people  are  our  M^ids." 

Now,  take  this  proposition  of  the  elemental  love  of  home.  It  is 
stronger  in  children  probably  than  in  grown  people.  Remember 
that  the  average  peon — ^Mexican — we  use  that  word  for  the  average 
laboring  Mexican;  not  that  they  are  in  peonage,  you  understand— 
develops  mentally  to  about  a  1:2  or  14  year  old  child.  Their  niental 
development  does  not  pass  that  stage.  They  are  children.  We 
handle  them  as  children.  We  understand  them.  We  figure  on  that; 
we  know  it.  We  have  handled,  as  I  have  said,  at  one  time,  10,000 
of  those  people.  They  are  the  most  tractable  people,  the  easiest  to 
handle,  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Senator  Sheppard.  You  mean  those  that  never  go  to  school,  that 
have  no  advantages  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  I  mean  the  average  peon  Mexican  that  we  bring  across 
the  border.  You  can  take  the  merchant  class  and  you  get  a  little 
higher  grade.    We  do  not  get  many  of  that  class. 

Senator  Phelan.  Have  you  any  relations  with  Gov.  Cantu,  of 
Lower  California  ? 

Mr.  Knox.  No;  we  have  had  with  Gov.  De  la  Huerta,  of  Sonora. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  had  an  interview  with  Gov.  Cantu  within  the 
last  few  weeks  down  in  Los  Angeles,  and  he  has  expelled  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  from  his  State.  Of  course,  his  object  is  to  ^ive  what- 
ever employment  there  is  in  his  State  to  the  native  Mexicans,  Do 
you  know  anything  about  that  2 

Mr.  Knox.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Sheppard.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  time  to  hear  one 
other  witness.  I  will  ask  you  to  hear  Mr.  Happer. 

Senator  King.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Knox,  if  there  is  anything  that  you 
desire  to  add  to  yom  statenieat  that  you  submit  it  to  the  committee 
in  writing. 

(Supplem^tal  statement  in  writing  filed  by  Mr.  Knox:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  89^  1989. 

UNrna>  States  Senate  GoMMrrrsB  on  Imkicokation^ 

WaaMngtan^  D.  C. 

Gentububn:  Relative  to  the  request  for  further  infonuatlcm  on  the  iu*tvssity 
of  the  extension  of  the  privilefre  of  obtaining'  Mexican  laborers  for  uj^ricultural 
purposes  throuj?hout  the  Southwest,  including  the  cotton  districts  <»f  Arizona 
and  California,  and  the  sugar-beet  arrowing  States  of  California,  Colorado, 
Utali,  Idaho,  Wasliington,  Montana,  and  the  western  portions  of  Kansas,  Ne- 
bracto,  and  South  Dakota,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

1.  With  regard  to  the  cotton  industry  of  the  Southwest,  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  tlie  long  staple  cotton  industry  now  being  devel<»ped  in  tlie  Salt 
River  Valley.  Casa  Grande  Valley,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Valley  of  Arizoiuu  and 
the  Imperial  Vallev  of  California.  This  industry  has  grown  in  the  last  three 
years  from  about  $500,000  in  1916  to  $20,000,000  in  191».  This  particular  type 
of  cotton  was  developed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  A^ricultin  *  and  is 
to-day  the  finest  grade  of  cotton  grown  in  the  world,  and  is  used  particularly 
in  fine  threads  and  fancy  cotton  goods  and  in  the  tire  industry.  The  world  is 
to-day  facing  a  great  shortage  of  long-staple  cotton.  The  prewar  production 
of  this  grade  of  cotton  was  practically  2,000,000  bales,  more  tiiM  three-fourths 
of  which  was  produced  in  Bgypt,  the  balance  being  scattered  around  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  of  which  the  sea  island  district  of  the  United  States  pro- 
duced  in  the  neighborhood  of  150,000  bales.  Prof.  Todd,  the  greatest  authority 
on  long-staple  cott<m  in  the  world,  states  that  owing  to  the  ravages  of  insects 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  Egyptian  staple  caused  by  the  seed  not  being  kept 
pure,  it  will  take  an  expenditure  of  over  $1,000,000,000  and  turn  10  to  20  years 
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of  time  to  bring  the  Eg>'ptlaii  output  back  to  a  prewar  basis.  In  ttds  country 
the  ravages  of  the  boll-weevil  have  praetically  wipefl  out  the  sea  ishmU  in- 
ilustry,  the  yield  havinjr  fallen  in  the  hist  three  yeiirs  from  some  150,000  bales 
to  less  than  12.(MX),  with  every  prospect  that  the  plantings  this  year  will  be 
practically  negligible.  The  production,  therrfore.  of  this  class  of  cotton  In  our 
Southwest  becomes  all  the  more  Important  We  have  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Egyptian  crop  the  cominir  year  will  be  allocated  to  the  various 
districts  using  this  class  of  cotton,  with  the  United  States  on  the  short  end. 
<\>nibined  with  this  natural  shortage  conies  an  euoruious  increase  in  tlie  use 
of  this  class  of  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires.  Where  10 
,\ears  ago  the  use  of  high-grade  cotton  in  the  manufacture  of  tires  did  not 
exceeil  much  over  ,10.000  bales,  the  past  year  the  consumption  had  rea<hed 
iWOAXX),  with  the  tire  factories  increasing  their  output  from  50  to  1(X)  per 
<-ent  every  year.  The  harvesting  of  this  crop  depends  entirely  upon  Mexican 
labor.  This  organizati<»n,  which  consists  of  some  2,000  farmers,  liave  con- 
slstentlv  and  persistently  endeavored  to  find  some  other  source  of  labor  than 
Mexico,*^  and  foimd  it  absolutely  impossible.  The  situation  is  simply  this,  that 
it  is  Mexican  labor  or  none,  and  upon  the  privilege  of  obtaining  Mexican  labor 
will  depend  the  continuance  of  this  industry.  I^nless  we  are  assured  of  some 
relief  from  this  (Naigress  the  planting  of  cotton  in  our  district  will  probably  be 
cut  down  90  per  cent.  As  the  result  of  this  industry  the  development  of 
thousands  of  acres  ot  desert  land  is  going  on.  Several  irrigation  projects  which 
have  lemained  for  years  undeveloped  are  being  carrietl  out.  This  means  the 
adding  to  the  taxable  i)roperty  of  Arizona  many  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  It 
means  the  development  within  the  next  three  to  five  years  of  an  industry  that 
Mill  bring  into  that  State  returns  of  from  $100,000,000  to  $150,000,000  annually. 
It  means  the  development  of  prosperous  towns  as  well  as  the  furnishing  of 
prosperous  homes  to  many  thousand  farmers,  but  it  is  not  Arizona  alone  that 
Is  affected  l>y  the.  production  of  this  cotton,  trills  of  the  East  that  spin  the 
long  staple  cotton  are  vitally  affected.  Tlxe  rubber-tire  industry  is  also 
affecteil. 

As  I  i>ointed  out  at  the  beginning,  the  world  is  to-day  f^dng  an  «iormous 
i^iortage  of  long-staple  cotton  for  the  fancy-goods  trade,  and  the  only  two 
sections  of  the  world  to-day  that  show  promise  of  development  where  the  pro- 
duction can  even  be  l)rought  to  a  prewar  basis  are  certain  portions  of  Egypt 
that  will  require  tlie  outlay  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  capital  as  well 
eonsume  from  10  to  20  years  of  time  and  our  own  district— the  southwn  pftit 
of  Ariasona  and  CJalifomia— but  southwestern  Arizona  is  separated  from  the 
thickly-populated  sections  of  the  United  States  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  desert, 
so  that  even  if  the  labor  were  available  in  other  portions  of  the  country  the 
OA-erhead  expense  of  moving  them  from  1,000  to  2,000  miles  for  the  short  period 
4>f  work  necessarv  for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  makes  it  prohibitive,  but  the 
labor  is  not  there.  I  have  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  labor  conditions 
throughout  the  South  ami  South\vest,  as  well  as  the  Middle  Western  States 
and  the  Kockv  Mountain  section,  and  have  yet  to  find  a  district  wliere  there  are 
anv  idle  men  that  really  desire  work.  It  is  by  no  means  a  question  of  cheap 
labor.  It  is  a  question  of  any  labor  of  any  kind  whatsoevw:  that  will  enable 
US  to  get  our  work  d<Kie.  The  average  earnings  of  a  Mexican  family  would 
run  from  $30  or  $60  a  week.  The  women  and  larger  children  assisting  very 
materially  in  increasing  the  earnings  of  the  family.  The  bringing  in  of  this 
labor  can*  in  no  wav  be  construed  as  taking  the  bread  out  of  a  single  American's 
mouth.  In  our  own  little  district,  as  the  result  of  building  up  this  Industry, 
the  demand  for  mechanics  of  aU  kinds  has  increased  more  than  800  per  cent. 
Wages  have  advanced  for  carpenters  from  $4  to  $8  per  day ;  plasterers,  ?10 ; 
bricklayers  and  plumbers,  $12;  automobile  mechanics,  $8  to  $10:  and  all  other 
passes  of  labor  in  proportion.  Discontinuance  of  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
this  Mexican  labor  means  the  ruination  of  the  cotton  industry  in  that  section. 
As  the  result  of  this,  the  advancement  of  IJie  valley  will  cease,  and  many 
thousands  of  white  artisans  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  desire  of  this  committee  that  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources should  stop,  or  that  such  conditions  should  exist  that  would  cause  a 
now  prosperous  district  to  ])econie  practically  bankrupt,  or  that  any  condition 
should  exist  that  would  cause  the  stopping  of  development  that  will  add  to  the 
Nation's  resources,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  is  now  desert, 
and  yet  this  is  exactly  what  will  happen  If  we  are  not  allowed  to  obtain  labor 
from  the  only  source  from  which  it  is  available  and  the  source  to  which  in 
all  times  past  we  have  always  looked  for  assistance  for  our  common  labor. 
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2.  With  regard  to  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  the  sugar-beet  growing  States 
of  California,  Colorado.  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington,  Montana,  Wyoming,  the 
western  portions  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota.  The  sugar-beet  in- 
dustry in  all  of  these  States  is  very  large  and  is,  as  you  know,  depend»t  upon 
a  large  supply  of  hand  labor.  Certain  portions  of  these  districts,  particularly 
California  and  Colorado,  have  always  depended  upon  Mexico  as  their  source  of 
supply  of  connnon  labor  for  thinning,  hoeing,  and  harvesting  the  crop.  A 
iwrtion  of  their  supply  in  times  past  they  have  obtained  from  the  Russian 
colonies  and  from  the  western  cities,  parttculariy  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  but 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  amount  of  Mexican  labor  that  is  necessary 
for  this  industry  has  steadily  increased.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  flie  Russians  have  themselves  become  producers  and  emph»yers  of 
labor  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  the  factories  in  the  neigliborhood  of  cities  have 
called  largely  upon  this  class  of  help  and  it  looks  very  attractive  to  them  be- 
cause there  they  can  find  ^nployment  the  entire  year  which  is  impossible  on 
the  farm.  The  need  of  increased  production  in  sugar  is  only  too  well  known, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  increase  the  supply  unless  there  is  plenty  of  labor  avail- 
able to  grow  and  harvest  the  crop.  Sugar  factories  in  the  States  mentioned  esti- 
nuite  that  some  14,000  laborers  above  the  normal  supply  on  hand  will  be  needed 
to  produce  this  year's  crop  of  sugar  beet  and  unless  there  will  be  available  a 
sufficient  supply  of  labor  the  crop  will  be  r^nluced  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  The 
situation  in  this  district  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  cotton  district.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  cheap  labor:  it  is  not  a  queston  of  whether  V)y  increasing  the 
wages  we  can  increase  the  supply,  it  is  purely  a  question  of  either  this  labor  or 
ncme.  The  question  has  cwtinually  come  up  of  the  earnings  of  the  average 
Mexican,  and  from  my  experience  I  believe  tliat  the  avaiage  eaniings  of  the 
average  Mexican  is  much  greater  than  ttiat  paid  the  avera^  sdiool  teacher  in 
Hiis  country. 

In  every  line  of  activity  tiiere  is  to-day  a  great  shortage  of  common  labor, 
and  tills  is  more  particularly  true  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  southwest 

than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  there  is  available  an 
unlimited  supply  of  good,  quiet,  peace-loving  labor  at  our  door:  people  who 
have  always,  since  thrre  was  a  white  s*»ttlement  ii»  the  S(»uthwest,  come  and 
gone  across  tlie  border,  coming  up  into  this  coimtry  to  assist  us  in  the  barvest- 
ing  of  our  crops  and  returning  to  their  country  to  spend  the  colder  months,  b^ng 
ready  to  come  again  in  the  sprli^  and  grow  another  crop,  aiany  thousands  of 
these  people  are  to-day  in  an  actual  starving  condition  in  Mexico.  AVe  need 
their  lal)or  and  they  need  our  work.  Shall  we  give  it  to  them  or  not?  Shall  we 
give  them  what  relief  we  can  in  tins  form,  thereby  making  better  friends,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  doing  more  to  bridge  over  the  difficulties  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  than  any  other  one  thing  we  can  do,  and  at  the  same  time 
advance  the  development  of  our  own  country,  or  shall  we  refuse  to  these  people 
the  privilege  of  doing  n  (biy's  work  for  a  day's  pay  and  at  the  same  time  causing 
the  loss  (»f  millions  upon  million^s  of  dollars  to  this  country? 
Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Arizona  Cotton  Growers'  Association, 
By  Wm.  H.  Knox.  Secretary  and  Manager. 

Beet  Suoak  Labor  Inteeest, 
By  W.  B.  Makdeville. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  A.  HAPPER,  REPRESENTING  THE  EL 
PASO  CHAMBER  OP  COMMERCE,  EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Mr.  Happer.  Gontlenion.  I  represent  the  El  Paso  Chamber  of  Com- 
juerce.  For  the  hist  20  years  El  Paso  has  been  the  principal  point  on 
the  border  \vhei-e  Mexicans  have  come  into  this  country  as  laUn-ers. 
Probably  more  than  50  per  cent  that  have  come  from  the  Rei)ublic  of 
]Mexico  have  come  in  at  that  point.  They  are  distril)ute(l  to  tlie  farm 
lands  of  west  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California.  C\)h)rado, 
Wyoming,  T^tah.  Kansas,  and  the  l)eet-suo:ar  fields,  the  apple-growing 
districts,  and  the  fruit-growing  districts  of  the  West, 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  that  Avent  into  ettect  in  May.  lOlT, 
they  cauie  in  without  restriction,   Since  then,  under  the  war-tune 
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regulations,  they  have  been  coming  in  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Those  regulations  are  such  that  when  a  la- 
borer conies  to  this  country  he  is  photographed,  and  his  photograph 
accompanies  him.  One  is  given  to  him  in  person,  one  given  to  the 
employer,  and  one  kept  by  the  Government  to  follow  him  by.  The 
people  that  hire  him  are  obligated,  under  the  rules  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  to  return  him  to  Mexico  within  a  specified  time.  As  stated 
by  Mr.  Knox,  the  regulations  put  into  effect  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  a  war-time  measure  have  worked  successfully.  The  labor 
imporUxtions  from  Mexico  in  the  last  few  years  have  run  from  05,000 
to  120,000  a  year.  This  year  they  figure  it  will  take  from  250,000  to 
300,000  to  handle  the  beet-sugar' crop— for  the  farmers,  not  for  the 
corporations— tlie  fruit  crop,  the  cotton  crop,  and  other  farming 
industries,  as  well  as  the  railroads,  if  they  use  them. 

Senator  King.  Is  there  anv  discrimination  shown  in  favor  of  the 
large  landholders  as  against  the  small  landholder  in  the  distribution 
of  this  imported  labor? 

Mr.  Happer.  None  whatever,  except  this,  that  the  large  landholder 
generally  has  a  representative  to  look  after  his  interests  directly, 
whereas  the  small  owner  does  not.  But  since  the  war  regulations  have 
been  in  effect  they  have  been  distributed  regardless  of  that  by  an 
official  of  the  United  States  Government  with  a  representative  of  these 
large  corporations.  .  . 

^nator  King.  Then  no  contention  could  be  raised  that  this  is  a 
scheme  to  furnish  labor  for  the  very  large  corporations? 

Mr.  Hafpeb,  I  do  not  know  of  any  corporations  that  use  them. 
Some  corporations  furnish  the  farm  labor,  like  the  labor  for  the  beet- 
sugar  fields  and  the  cotton  fields,  but  1  have  never  heard  of  a  large 
corporation  using  this  farm  labor  to  any  great  extent. 

^nator  King.  And  this  labor  is  distributed  among  the  fai'iuersJ 

Mr.  HAmau  Distributed  among  the  farmers  everywhere. 

Senator  Phklan.  Who  fixes  the  wages? 

Senator  Shbepabd.  Senator,  Mr.  Knox  would  like  to  make  a  coni- 

menthere.  ,    .         w  i 

Mr.  Knox.  I  will  say  that  that  was  my  business.  We  have  one 
concern  that  has  some  8,000  acres,  and  those  men  do  not  get  one 
solitary  maa  more  than  their  share,  and  they  do  not  get  theu-s  unUl 
the  little  fellow  is  fixed.  .      ,        ^  q 

Senator  Kino.  The  small  landowner  has  the  preference? 
Mr.  Knox.  The  small  landowner  will  take  first  preference  always, 
and  the  price  is  set  by  the  Government  when  we  go  down  with  our 

applications. 
Senator  Phelan.  By  the  Government? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir.  ^  i.      i.  • 

Senator  Phblan.  And  the  Mexican  laborer  goes  where  he  is  di- 
rected, to  one  plantetion  or  another? 

Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Phelan.  And  exOTcises  no  volition?  , 

Mr.  Knox.  If  he  does  not  like  the  ranch  we  put  hun  on,  we  will 

move  him  to  another.  ^  .     i  a. 

Mr.  Happer.  And  they  have  been  earning  from  $3.50  up  to  ahnost 

any  amount.  ■.     •         ax  i. 

Senator  King.  Some  of  them  got  $10  a  day  in  my  State, 
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Senator  Sterling.  Who  did  you  say  fixes  the  wages? 

Mr.  Happbb.  They  are  fixed  at  so  much  an  acre  for  picking 

Leets,  so  much  a  hundred  pounds  for  picking  cotton  

Senator  PniaoAN.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Happer.  By  the  Grovemmen^— by  the  Department  of  Labor — 
before  they  bring  them  in. 

Senator  Phelan.  And  if  some  make  more  it  is  because  they  are 

more  industrious? 

Mr.  Happer.  Some  of  them  make  as  high  as  $10  or  $12  or  $16. 
Senator  Phelan.  That  is  on  account  of  their  great  industry? 
Mr.  Happer.  Yes,  sir ;  absolutely. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  WALSH,  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX.,  EEP- 
SESENTING  TEXAS  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  the  Texas  Chamber  of 
Conunerce,  and  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Mr.  James  E. 
George,  general  manager  of  the  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Mr.  J.  S.  Coleman,  the  president,  asking  me  to  appear  here  in  sup- 
port of  some  legislation  that  will  in  . some  way  permit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  entry  of  Mexican  labor  into  Texas.  ■  ^  . 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  matter  because  I  have  been  taking 
up  with  the  general  manager  the  proposition  of  extending  the 
license  to  enter  the  United  States  for  a  continued  period,  but  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  conclusively  shut  the  door.  They  have 
issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  no  more  Mexican  labor  shall  enter 
this  country  after  the  31st  of  December,  1919,  and  all  those  that  are 
in  the  country  must  leave  before  the  first  day  of  February,  1920. 

Senator  Phelan.  Unless  qualified. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Unless  qualified,  but  under  the  general  rules. 

To  show  you  how  extensive  is  the  demand  that  this  labor  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter  Texas,  the  chamber  of  commerce  represents  every 
civic  organization  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  they  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  not  alone  for  local  reasons — because  the  failure 
of  the  entry  of  this  labor  into  Texas  works  havoc  with  local  condi- 
tions— but  on  acoonnt  of  the  eccmomic  oondifaons  that  exist  in  the 
industry. 

Cotton  is  a  prime  nece^ity;  it  is  a  basic  industry  with  legislators 
and  economists — everyone,  in  fact — seeking  some  remedy  for  the 
high  cost  of  living.  It  will  no  doubt  cause  a  great  shortage  in  cot- 
ton for  milling  purposes  and,  of  course,  raise  th^  price  of  t£at  neces- 
sity to  the  people  generally. 

So  the  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce  sends  me  here  to  record  at 
least  that  it  is  earnestly  in  favor  of  this  legislation,  or  some  legisla- 
tion which  will  permit  the  existence  of  conditions  such  as  have  here- 
tofore existed  in  that  country,  and  will  permit  them  to  continue  as 
they  have,  and  not  aflow  a  condition  to  arise  which  will  deal  havoc 
generally  with  the  situation  and  interfere  generally  with  the  pro- 
gram for  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  livmg  all  over  the  entire 
country. 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  the  time  for  picking  and  chopping  cot- 
ton?  What  month? 

Senator  Shsppabd.  Mr.  Roberts  can  answer  that. 
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The  Chaikmax.  What  time  would  you  need  tiiis  Mezicui  labor 

the  most?    In  what  month?  .  ».  -i 

Mr.  IxoBEins.  ^\e  ouglit  to  have  the  doors  open  the  1*  of  Apnl 
for  cotton.   They  ought  to  be  open  now  for  truck. 

The  Chaikman.  I  was  wonclermg  how  much  time  we  might  have 
to  deliberate.  .  - 

Mr.  Knox.  We  must  liave  men  by  the  1st  of  March  m  the  sugar- 
beet  in(histry. 

Senator  King.  There  are  some  crops  grown  in  some  parts  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  all  the  year  around,  are  there  not'i 
Mr.  Knox.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  King.  So  that  the  need  for  agricultural  labor  is  not  con- 
fined to  one  particular  season,  but  you  need  agricultural  labor  m. 
those  sections  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Knox.  All  the  time.  In  vour  State,  especially,  ^Senator,  by 
the  1st  of  March  some  of  the  sugar-beet  districts  are  going  to  need 
Mexican  labor. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  DAVID  KEANE,  80  MAIDEN  LANE,  NEW  YORK, 
H.  Y.,  EEPEESENTING  THE  SALT  EIVEE  VALLEY  COTTON  CO. 

.  Mr.  Keane.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  Salt  River  Valley- 
Cotton  Co.,  which  has  large  investments  in  Arizona,  at  Phowiix,  at 
Florence,  and  at  ToiK)ck,  <m  the  Colorado  River. 

I  have  come  here  iiieielv  in  their  interest,  to  say  to  you  that  the 
exclusion  of  Mexican  labor  from  Arizona  would  result  in  incalculable 
loss  and  injurv  to  the  investors  in  cotton  there.  The  United  States; 
Government,  through  the  Interior  Departinent,  has  promoted  and 
encouraged  the  growing  of  cotton  in  Arizona,  and  has  invested  a. 
great  dcid  of  money  toward  that  end.  The  waters  of  the  Roosevelt 
bam  avp  used  almost  exclusivelv  in  the  cotton  plantations. 

If  Mexican  labor  is  excluded",  the  result  will  be  not  only  a  loss  to 
the  cotton  growers  but  a  loss  to  the  United  States  Government  and 
a  loss  to  the  State  of  Arizona.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  this  joint 
resolution  fifi  will  be  reported  favorably. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  you  desire  to  add  to  your 
statement  you  may  submit  it  in  writing. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  in 
executive  session  at  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.  the  same  day.) 
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